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Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  OH  STORING  FALL  CROPS."     Information  from  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States  Department  of  Agricalture. 
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Again  today  the  news  notes  come  from  experiment  stations  in  different 

States. 

Here's  an  item  from  the  New  York  Station  on  storing  winter  squash. 
Workers  there  say  that  the  first  consideration  is  to  let  the  squash  become 
thoroughly  mature  on  the  vine.     If  early  frost  prevents  this,  a  few  weeks 
of  curing  is  a  good  way  to  prepare  the  squash  for  storage.     To  cure  squash, 
pile  them  close  togather,  but  not  more  than  2  tiers  deep,  and  cover  with 
cornstalks  as  a  protection  against  severe  frost.     The  New  York  workers  say 
that  squash  vines  are  not  useful  for  this  purpose;   they  favor  cornstalks. 
Cut  each  squash  from  the  vine,  leaving  the  stem  attached,  and  handle  care- 
fully to  prevent  bruises,  cuts,  and  other  skin  abrasions. 

At  the  New  York  Station  they  have  tested  about  30  varieties  of  winter 
squash  and  found  that  many  of  them  do  not  store  long  and  well.    But  7  of 
these  varieties  kept  so  well  that  they  made  excellent  eating  as  late  as  March. 
The  names  of  these  long-keeping  squashes  are:     V'arted  Hubbard,  Improved  Green 
Hubbard,  Blue  Hubbard,  Warren  Turban,  Bay  State,  Marblehead,  and  Banana. 
Other  varieties  of  squash  should  be  eaten  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter 
because  they  won't  keep  long.     These  are:    Boston  Marrow,  Buttercup,  Golden 
Delicious,  and  Golden  Hubbard. 

By  the  way,  the  New  York  workers  say  the  commonest  and  most  convenient 
storage  is  the  house  cellar.    When  the  snow  is  deep  outside  and  the  tempera- 
ture below  zero,  the  housewife  especially  appreciates  its  convenience.  The 
cellar  with  no  furnace  is  an  ideal  winter- storage  place  for  vegetables  that 
need  cool  and  moist  surroundings.     Those  that  need  dry  storage,  like  onions 
and  dried  beans,  will  keep  well  in  the  attic  or  in  a  cellar  with  a  furnace 
if  it  has  a  separate  dry  storage  room  built  in.     The  barn  basement  is  often 
a  good  substitute  for  the  house  cellar  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
house  cellar  is  not  suited  for  the  job.     Then,  of  course,  many  people  still 
use  outdoor  storage  cellars  or  storage  pits  or  trenches,  but  these  are  incon- 
venient and  often  do  not  keep  vegetables  so  well. 

Speaking  of  storage,  did  you  know  that  appl e s  make  helpful  companions 
to  potatoes  in  storage?    Apples  help  preserve  potatoes.     You  see,  apples  give 
off  volatile  ethylene  gas  and  when  this  passes  over  potatoes,  it  keeps  the 
potatoes  from  sprouting.     The  Kansas  Station  workers  reported  this  some  years 
ago.     Recently  the  Minnesota  Station  has  discovered  a  quick  chemical  test  to 
determine  the  ethylene  in  apples  and  other  plant  tissues.     Pretty  soon  they'll 
be  able  to  tell  us  just  which  apples  do  the  best  job  of  preserving  potatoes. 
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Here's  an  item  about  potato  storage  which  comes  from  the  Maine 
Station.     Potatoes  —  white  or  Irish  potatoes  I'm  speaking  a"bout  —  have 
the  power  to  change  the  starch  they  contain  into  sugar,  or  the  sugar  into 
starch,  according  to  whether  they  are  stored  in  a  cold  or  a  warm  place. 
At  any  temperature  below  ho  degrees  Fahrenheit  potatoes  "begin  to  turn 
sweet.     And  potatoes  containing  too  much  sugar  have  a  sweet  taste  and 
poor  cooking  quality.     They  are  especially  poor  for  frying  because  the 
sugar  tends  to  scorch  —  or  at  least  turn  to  the  dark  brown  of  caramel 
and  have  a  bitter  flavor.     So  the  best  temperature  for  storing  potatoes 
is  not  lower  than  ^5  or  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.    But  potatoes  that  have 
been  stored  in  a  colder  place,  can  be  somewhat  improved  by  a  week  or  two 
at  room  temperature  before  you  cook  them.    During  this  week  or  two  in  a  warm 
room,  they  will  change  some  of  that  undesirable  sugar  back  into  starch. 

As  for  the  temperature  for  storing  apples,   the  Missouri  Station 
workers  say  that  apples  keep  best  at  a  temperature  as  near  the  freezing 
point  as  possible  with  plenty  of  ventilation.    Under  such  conditions, 
apples  of  the  later  varieties  especially  will  probably  keep  8  or  9  months. 
Of  course,  the  average  farm  storage  cellar  can  hardly  keep  at  a,n  even 
temperature  of  32  degrees  from  fall  through  all  the  winter.    But  if  thought 
is  given  to  the  problem,  the  apples  can  be  kept  near  that  temperature. 
Air  temp era tures  are  cooler  than  ground  temperatures  —  cooler  than  temper- 
atures in  caves  or  basements  during  the  fall  months.     So  it  is  better  to 
store  apples  in  the  open  air  until  severe  weather. 

The  Ohio  workers  have  recently  made  a  study  of  how  much  washing  and 
bruising  affected  the  keeping  of  apples  in  storage.     They  found  that  tender 
varieties  of  apples  like  the  Mcintosh  and  Northern  Spy  suffered  bruises 
from  any  sort  of  handling,  washing  included.     Mcintosh  and  Northern  Spy 
apples  that  were  washed  showed  many  more  braises  than  those  that  went 
without  a  bath,  but  they  suffered  more  from  careless  picking  and  rough 
handling  during  grading.    By  the  way,   the  large  Northern  Spy  apples  — 
those  that  were  3  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  —  were  more  likely  to 
break  down  or  decay  in  storage  than  those  of  medium  size  —  less  than  3 
inches  in  diameter. 

Last  item  of  news.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,   still  has  plenty  of  copies  of  its  home  storage  bulletin  for  anyone 
who  is  storing  fruits  and  vegetables  this  fall.     Just  write  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  879> 
"Home  Storage  of  Vegetables." 
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